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Missioner 
to the Homeless 


d ror the past fifteen years, he has de- 
voted talent, time and indefatigable 
Fenergy to the most impoverished seg- 
¥ ment of humanity in the Orient—the 
“A war refugees. His name is Father Paul 
4). Duchesne, a fifty-year-old Mary- 
knoller from Cohoes, New York. Father 
Duchesne (pronounced Doo-shane) en- 
tered Maryknoll in 1927, and was or- 
dained twelve years later. From 1940 
through 1945, he served 
a war-torn parish in 
Kongmoon, South 
China, until his ap- 
pointment as regional 
director of Catholic Re- 
lief Services-NCWC, in 
Canton. Expelled by 
the Communists, he took up identical 
work on the doorstep of Red China, 
in Hong Kong. There, from 195] 
through 1954, he watched more than 
2,000 missioners stumble across “Free- 
Y dom Bridge.” With them came other 
victims of Communist persecution: 
over 1,000,000 Chinese refugees—hun- 
gry, jobless, desperate. Thousands were 
given immediate, as well as long-term, 
assistance by Father Duchesne and his 
staff. Since 1958, he has been director 
of CRS-NCWC in Saigon, South Viet- 
nam. His fluency in Cantonese and 
French, his organizational ability, and 
his hard-driving approach to human 
poverty (“Give me a shoestring and 
Pll make you a shoe.”) have won him 
acclaim throughout the Far East. The 
4 future? He believes that as long as the 
Communists continue to enslave half 

of mankind, there will be refugees. 















Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


**,..to those 
who love God 
all things work 

together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas Overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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By John A. Rich, M.M. 


0° the island of Mindanao, in the 
Philippines, people who do not 
live in towns where a priest is in resi- 
dence are not able to receive the sac- 
raments often. Homes are quite far 
apart, and usually people gather only 
a few times a year. However, because 
of the many schools, we priests are 
able to visit large numbers of children. 
Hired catechists teach the children. 
Two or three times a year, we go to 
the schools to hear confessions. 

There the children are—big. brown 
eyes, no shoes, tattered clothes, and 
dirty hands showing signs of work. 
They are quiet; they look afraid. Why 
not? Who is this big, tall man in a 
long, white robe? They never saw any- 
one like him before. And what a big 
nose! They know I am a priest, but 
how often do they see a priest? Not 
often on Mindanao, where people 
greatly outnumber the priests. 

It is no surprise that these children 
are shy and afraid in the confessional. 
Some start prayers: “Hail Mary,” 
“Our Father,” or “O My God.” It 
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takes time and patience to straigh 
them out and into their confessiog 
Others remain silent. I know they are 
there, looking worriedly around; I hear 
the sniffle of a runny nose or the sof 
wringing of hands. 

I find that the pastor, Father Regan, 
has almost doubled my number g 
confessions. He has had much experis 
ence; there must be some secret to hig 
success. What is his trick? 

Magic! When Father arrives, hey 
shows the children a few magic tricks; 
This distracts them from his bigne 
and strangeness. He holds up a coi 
in one hand, grabs it with the othe 
hand, and then asks, “In which hap 
is the coin?” Soon a small voice says) 
“Left!” Everyone joins in, as Father 
passes the coin from hand to hand. 

He has a small mummy that fits into’ 
a box. When he inserts the: mummy, | 
it stays in the box. But when a little 
girls tries, the mummy jumps out on 
the floor. Then everyone wants to ats 
tempt to put it into the box. It always 
hops out—on a desk, in a lap. How 
they laugh at each other’s failures. 
Children cannot laugh and be afraid’ 
at the same time. 

If those fail, Father Regan blows up 
a balloon and taps it out over the 
heads of the children, saying, “Keep: 
it up!” Soon there is bedlam and gales 
of laughter. 

The children are not afraid to crowd 
around Father Regan. He is their} 
friend. He does not bite; he smiles. 
Father then tells them it is time to go 
to confession in order to prepare for 
Mass and Communion. Jesus will come 
to each one of them and visit; we all 
need food for our souls, and the priest; 
provides it. 

It’s easy with a little magic! «8 
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: One Out of Thousands 


In the Archdiocese of Lima, which witnesses only two 





for the priesthood. In Peru, there is one priest 
for every 5,107 Catholics. There are three times 
as many churches in the country as there are priests. 


f ordinations a year, Armando Subaste prepares 
: Many more Armando Subastes must be found for Peru. 




























A LACK of priests is the major prob. 
lem of the Church in Latin America, 
The problem is one of a vicious 
circle: there are few priests because 
there are not many well-formed 
Catholic homes, for want of priests, 

This shortage of priests is illus- 
trated by the Archdiocese of Lima 
where for the past ten years there 
has been a yearly average of two or- 
dinations. At one time, religion flour- 
ished in Lima and in a short period 
gave three saints to the Church: 
Saint Toribio, second Archbishop of 
Lima; Saint Rose of Lima; and Saint 
Francis Solano, a missionary to h- 
dians. There were also two Blesseds: 
Martin de Porres and John Masias. 
- In an attempt to increase vocations, 
a unit of the Serra Club was founded 
in Lima. Father William R. McCar- 
thy, Maryknoller from Connecticut, 
is chaplain. At the suggestion of Mr. 
A. S. Landry, an active Serran, a 
filmstrip was made of the life of ay 
seminarian. t 

The filmstrip was centered on Rev. 
Mr. Armando Subaste, a deacon at 
Saint Toribio Seminary in Lima. 
That seminary has 125 seminarians 
and represents the fifteen dioceses of 
Peru. The promoters hope that the 
filmstrip will inspire many more 
Peruvian boys to enter the seminary, 
to be trained to lead their people. 


















































































Deacon Armando Subaste 
cleans his seminary room. The 
Lima seminary is a revelation 
to many boys who come from 
dirt-floored, adobe homes. 
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Seminary studies are well rounded, aimed 
at training highly educated men. 

Most Peruvian priests work in poor parishes, 
and they have to meet many challenges. 
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Practical training comes when the seminarians go into Lima’s schools to 
teach catechism. Armando (above) listens to a recitation. Sometimes a 
boy comes to him with a problem, and he can suggest thoughts of a vocation. 
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There is time for hobbies. 
Deacon Subaste shows  & 


his sea-shell collection. 
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The end of many years of study and work comes 
when Armando Subaste is ordained by 
Archbishop Juan Landazuri Ricketts, of Lima. 
Armando is now a priest in the oldest diocese 

of South America. Lima once had many priests 
but today suffers from a great shortage. 





THE END 























By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, M.M. 


The last weeks in the life 

of a pioneer Maryknoller who, 

ten years ago, marched to eternity, 
a prisoner of Korean Reds. 


AMBASSADOR 
IN CHAINS 


_ in the afternoon of September 5, 1950, during a bombard- 
ment of Pyongyang, Bishop Byrne and his fellow prisoners 
were marched from the schoolhouse prison to board the train 
that was to carry them deeper into North Korea, to Manpo. 
This was a trip that in ordinary times would take less than ten 
hours. It cost the prisoners a week of irregular travel. 

Phe train traveled through the bishop’s old mission. From 
the window he saw churches and rectories that he had built 
twenty-five vears earlier, as Prefect Apostolic of Peng Yang. 
Again he was going back to the mission of his first interest. 
He was not returning as a young missioner, with the excite- 
ment of new countries to discover and new lands to conquer; 
he was being brought back—led back in chains, so to speak 

by the very enemies of religion that had inspired him to go 
there in the first place. U nwittingly, the Reds were being used 
by Divine Providence as the instruments to bring back an 
apostle to those remote hamlets to die among the people for 
whom he had given the best years of his life. 












This is all the more wonderful if one 
considers the varied and widely sep- 
arated posts that Bishop Byrne had 
held in the meantime: Vicar General 
of the Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America; rector of the semi- 
nary at Maryknoll; Prefect Apostolic 
of Kyoto, Japan; first Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the Republic of Korea. 

The prisoners reached Manpo at 
about two o’clock in the morning of 
September Il. They were herded into 
a long building divided into tiny rooms. 
The weather was turning cold, and the 
winds blowing across the Yalu River 
from Manchuria had the promise of 
winter in them. At this time the group 
consisted of 59 civilians, 725 American 
GI's, and some diplomatic officials. 

“The Tiger” was the name given to 
the North Korean commandant who 
took charge of the prisoners a few 
weeks later. He was a small, slim man 
about thirty-five years old, full of bit- 
terness at Americans. 

“From now on you are in my 
charge,” he roared, when he had lined 
up the prisoners before him. “You are 
under strict military discipline. We are 
going to make a march to Chungan- 
jin. No one is to fall out of line with- 
out my permission. If anyone does, I 
will deal severely with him.” 

The Tiger gazed down on the mis- 
erable group before him. The prisoners 
wore thin and tattered clothing. They 
were suffering from beriberi, dysen- 
tery. pellagra, pneumonia, and influ- 
enza. Many of them were too weak 
even to talk. The Tiger looked at those 
suffering people and gave the order for 
the march to Chungan-jin to begin: 
the march that was to be known as the 
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Death March; the march that was to 
cover some of the roughest terrain of 
Korea, in freezing cold and through 
snowstorms; the march that was to 
cost more than a hundred lives. 

For eight days, North Korean guards 
hurried the prisoners along with shouts 
of “Bali! Bali!” which in English 
would mean “Quickly! Quickly!” Old 
Father Villemot, 81, was supported on 
one side by Monsignor Thomas Quin- 
lan, superior of the Columban Fathers 
in Korea, and on the other by two 
French priests who took turns. Some 
of the White Russian women had chil- 
dren who were crying with hunger. 

During a pause one morning, Bishop 
Byrne noticed that his shoelace was 
open. Because his own fingers were 
too numb, he asked Louis Dans, an 
American civilian, to tie his shoelace. 
Mr. Dans knelt down to tie the string, 
the bishop leaning over him. A Korean 
guard came up and gave the bishop a 
violent kick that sent him sprawling 
on his face. He picked himself up. 
turned to the guard with a smile, and 
said, “You did all right.” The guard 
was struck dumb with confusion. 

At last the surviving prisoners, 
weary and worn, reached Chungan- 
jin. Bishop Byrne was already fighting 
a heavy cold. The morning after their 
arrival, The Tiger ordered them all 
out for setting-up exercises. He made 
no exceptions. 

Out in the courtyard, the prisoners 
found themselves surrounded by a 
ramshackle sort of fence, along which 
guards with guns were posted. Bishop 
Byrne had only a coat and a light, 
woolen blanket on his shoulders. The 
prisoners were ordered by The Tiger 
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to take off their coats. The temperature 
was about ten degrees below freezing, 
that November day. The bishop. wear- 
ing only a light summer shirt, had to 
walk or run up and down the yard. 
When they got back into the building, 
Bishop Byrne was shivering. That night 
he grew worse, developing pneumonia. 

An order for the transfer of the pris- 
oners to Ha Chang Ri, four miles away, 
came a few days later in typical Com- 
munist fashion—suddenly and at mid- 
night. Despite his pneumonia, Bishop 
Byrne had to walk the entire distance. 
His secretary, Father William Booth, 
and Monsignor Quinlan helped him 
along the frozen roads. When they 
arrived in the village, new quarters 
were not ready. 

For over an hour, Bishop Byrne 
stood in the cold, shivering and shak- 
ing, before his group of about twenty 
men were herded into a house. It was 
about ten feet square. The limited 
space made it impossible to lie down, 
there being hardly room to squat. 

The next day Monsignor Quinlan 
appealed to The Tiger. He told him 
again that Bishop Byrne was the Apos- 
tolic Delegate and Papal Ambassador 
to Korea, and that he had done very 
much to help Korea. He begged for 
some medicine and a little extra food 
to help the bishop to recover his health. 

That night, about midnight, three 
guards came to the door of the hut. 
They demanded that Bishop Byrne 
and Father Coyos, a French priest 
with tuberculosis, go over to a build- 
ing that had been set aside as “The 
People’s Hospital,” but which the pris- 
oners referred to as “The Morgue.” 

Monsignor Quinlan and Father 


Booth volunteered to go with the sick 
men. Father Booth was able to give 
Bishop Byrne absolution. As he was 
helped over the snowy fields, Bishop 
Byrne whispered to the Monsignor. 

“Don’t feel bad about me, Tom,” he 
said. “It has always been my hope to 
give my life for our Faith. The good 
Lord has given me this privilege. Look 
out for yourself, and keep an eye on 
the others now.” 

When Father Booth saw the “hos- 
pital,” he almost cried. There was only 
a little straw on the dirt floor. The 
walls did not keep out the wind, and 
the interior was as cold as a deep 
freezer. Only a tattered, straw mat 
hung over the battered doorway. 

As the bishop was placed on the 
floor, he turned to his priestly compan- 
ions and said, “Next to the grace of 
the priesthood, I look on it as the 
greatest privilege of my life to have 
been able to suffer with you for Christ.” 

Next morning, when guards looked 
in, Bishop Patrick J. Byrne was dead. 
It was November 25, 1950. oe 
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By Thomas F. Gibbons, M.M. 


' SMALL FISH, 


0 have become familiar with a num- 
Tie: of Bantu languages, brings me 
pleasant effects, compensates for the 
drudgery of learning another language. 
I can see how words slip from one 
neighboring group to another; and 
how, in so doing, words take on dif- 
ferent shades of meaning. From this, 
we get an idea of how Africans think. 

Kisakuma is a Bantu language I am 
now studying. Previously I had learned 
other Bantu tongues. Some of the 
words in Sukumaland are similar to 
other Bantu words; but here their 
meanings have been extended to less- 
concrete things, sometimes to personal 
habits, and often to social customs. 

Okutwarwa here means to be car- 
ried; in other places it is the word for 
marriage. Among these people it is the 
custom for the groom to carry the 
bride to her new home, even though 
that home may be just a bundle of 
twigs covered with grass. The carrying 
ceremony—often a very formal affair 
surrounded with much traditional 
pomp and ceremony—is the wedding 
ceremony for marriage among non- 
Christians. I wonder how many Amer- 
ican brides, being carried over thresh- 
olds, realize that this is a good, old, 
African custom. 
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Ntemi here means king; in other 
parts it means to cut down trees. Long 
ago, according to the Basukuma them- 
selves, the country was completely 
bush country, being extremely dense 
in some sparsely populated areas. A 
hundred-odd people comprised a set- 
tlement. The leader of a group was the 
pioneer who opened up the country by 
cutting down trees in the bush. He was 
called ntemi—the man who cuts trees. 

Kuhama here means to greet; in 
other sections it means to cry behind 
someone. The change in meaning 


seems to show that the Basukuma are * 


bashful by nature. In fact, they are 
very formal and shy until they get to 
know me better. The little tots hide 
behind their mothers. The older ones 
sort of bow their heads, scrape the 
ground lightly with their feet, as if to 
say, “Oh, gosh!” 

Kulonga here means to betroth; in 
other spots it means to tie a knot. In 
a country where dowry is so mucha 
part of marriage, and each detail of 
the dowry so exactly insisted upon, 
one can easily understand how the 
word for tying a knot became the word 
for betrothal. 

Most fishermen will not agree on 
this, but they probably have never gone 
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Did you know that 
carrying the bride 

across the threshold 

is an old African custom? 


BIG RIVER 


fishing in Africa. Here the word kuloba 
means to fish; in other sections it 
means to be soaked. Africans usually 
fish with nets, but a few anglers can be 
spotted in some places. 

The word kususanya here means to 
doubt; in other parts the meaning is 
to be like. From this it would seem 
these people prefer demonstrations to 
comparisons in their arguments. 

The original pipe was a calabash 
with a hollow reed for a stem. At times 
the pipe, in being smoked, gave a putt- 
putt-putt sound. Now the word for 
pipe, ikalambo, has come to be used 
as the word for motorcycle. 

Here kulumba means to be content: 
in other places, it is the word for 
thatching a house. Things are moving 
very fast in East Africa. Yet, so far, no 
one is trying to keep up with the Jones 
—except in gaudy clothes and new bi- 
cycles. At the moment, a well-covered 
house is the extent of the ambition of 
avery large portion of the population. 

Okukuja here means to honor; in 
other localities it means to make some- 
thing grow. To honor someone, means 
to make his reputation grow. 

Among a certain element of the Ba- 
sukuma no deed is wrong unless the 
doer is caught. If a person has some- 
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thing that obviously belongs to some- 
one else, he merely forgets where he 
got it. In some sections, so strong is 
the habit of forgetting that the word 
has taken on the notion of stealing. 

Okulamba here means to be difficult: 
in other places it means to be rare. 
What is rare is difficult. They seem to 
put all knowledge, or the attaining of 
knowledge, on the same level. Only 
those things that do not pop up fre- 
quently, are difficult. 

Language here is like a current flow- 
ing to the sea, cutting deeper in some 
places, picking up refuse in other 
places. Learning a language well, is 
like being a little fish in that great 
stream. 

“Tanganyika,” the country where I 
work, has an interesting derivation. 
When the English took over Tangan- 
yika as a Trustee Territory, in 1918— 
originally under the League of Nations 
—they gave the country its present 
name. Tanganyika is composed of two 
words: kutanga, meaning to go for- 
ward; and kunyika, meaning to mix. To 
advance by mixing with others, is the 
meaning of Tanganyika. If Tangan- 
yikans are to be true to their country’s 
name, there should be no racial preju- 
dice to impede progress. ae 
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Father Sheehan baptized these three generations of a Formosan family. 
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Under a Shabby Hat 


A-Kwi-Bac’s autumn 
turned unexpectedly 
into a beautiful spring. 


By Donald J. Sheehan, M.M. 


CHINESE proverb sagely points out. 

“Many a good man to be found 
under a shabby hat.” A-Kwi-Bac is a 
good man, and his hat is shabby. 

His olive skin, weathered over the 
years by the tropical sun, is liberally 
wrinkled. One eye is almost closed in 
a continual wink. When he looks at 
me, he arches his other eye, allowing 
his sunken mouth, encompassed by 
his sparse. white beard, to gape open 
14 


slightly. His body, stooped from his | 
76 years, is thin and emaciated. As 


I look at him, I realize how true itis 
that, if one continually grinds a bar of 
iron, the bar of iron in time becomes 
a needle. 

With the advancing years, A-Kwi- 
Bac has become increasingly deaf. He 
cannot walk unassisted. He is too old 
to go with the younger men and women 
to plant or cut rice, or plow the fields. 
He is too feeble even to mind his grand- 
children while their parents work. For 
A-Kwi-Bac the-oil is burning dry. and 
the lamp is going out. During the mo- 
notonous hours of the long day, he 
has nothing to, occupy himself with 
save his thoughts, until at sunset, the 
family return from their labor in the 
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fields. A-Kwi-Bac spends his days sit- 
ting in the shadow at the doorway of 
his mud and thatched hut, protected 
from the hot rays of the sun, dreaming 
dreams of his youth. 

But one day a priest and a catechist 
came to visit him. From that day on, 
the old man’s life was changed. When 
the catechist explained God’s personal 
love for him, the gentleman exclaimed, 
“How priceless and good this doctrine 
is!” He wished to learn more about 
the God of heaven. 

He said to the catechist, “But I am 
old, and my legs will not carry me to 
church. How can I study this wonder- 
ful doctrine? And my eyes—they are 
weak from age. How can I read from 
that book? Though I know the ways of 
farming, my schooling has been mea- 
ger, and there are few written charac- 
ters that I can read. Ai! I am an old 
man, and not much good.” 

A-Kwi-Bac was grateful when the 
catechist offered to visit him regularly, 
to teach him the doctrine. This the 
catechist did faithfully. He presented 
the old man with a child’s catechism, 
and carefully explained to him each 
character and its meaning. Patiently 
he taught this old man to learn the 
simple prayers by rote. The old man 


delighted in praying them slowly, savor- 
ing each word of the prayer as he was 
reciting them. A-Kwi-Bac embraced 
each truth wholeheartedly. 

On the day of his baptism, he was 
helped to the road. and accompanied 
on the bus to the mission at Tahu. Very 
proudly and very happily he received 
the saving waters of baptism. 

A-Kwi-Bac can’t get to Mass, and on 
Sundays he prays at home. And now 
his days are not endless or useless. He 
doesn’t mind not being able to work 
or to watch the children. He content- 
edly sits for hours in the doorway of 
his house, saying his prayers by heart. 
I have never visited the man but that 
I have found him sitting there in the 
doorway, deaf to my approach, but 
intently poring over his well-thumbed 
catechism, or praying the Rosary. 

When I am tempted to become dis- 
couraged or downhearted at the in- 
difference of other people, I recall the 
picture of the old man in the doorway. 
The genial rays enkindled by this pic- 
ture brighten and warm my heart as 
much as the hot Formosan sun — 
which, while coursing across the sky, 
throws a shadow on the doorway of 
A-Kwi-Bac’s mud house. Not all tow- 
ers are measured by their shadows. as 


Those Literal Chinese! With characteristic efficiency, the Chinese- 
speaking printer in Hong Kong asked the English-speaking young 
priest to fill out a Christmas-card form. In a column headed, ‘‘What 
do you wish printed on outside flap of envelope?’’ Maryknoll’s Father 
John A. Cioppa, of Latham, N. Y., wrote, ‘Nothing.’ To the question, 
“What signature to be printed on card?”’ he wrote, ‘‘No name on card.”’ 

Ten days later, hot off the presses, came 500 beautiful Christmas 
cards, in red and gold. Printed on the inside of each card, in brilliant 
lettering, was the inscription, NO NAME ON CARD; and on the flap 
of each envelope, in bold, 24 point type, NOTHING. 
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End of a long dream. Okunola Katibi, from Nigeria, gets a first look ai 
New York's skyline. He came to America for knowledge to help his people. 

















A young Nigerian student 


Sinds it difficult to adjust 
in his first days in America. 


Stranger in the Crowd 


Picture Story by Joseph Bastien, M.M., and Robert Strotman, M.M. 


HEN Okunola Katibi was a boy in 
W Nizeria, he dreamed of going to 
the United States to study so that he 
might better work for the economic and 
educational development of his 42 mil- 
lion fellow Nigerians. He wanted to 
find out why America has made so 
much progress. Also, his hero was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Now, years later, Okunola Katibi is 
in the United States. He lives in one 
room in the back of a tenement ina 
Negro section of Brooklyn. He started 
school at Columbia, found it too ex- 
pensive, and transferred to Long Island 
University. Even so, he must work 
thirty-two hours a week to support 
himself, and must study until one or 
two each morning. He already has a 
master’s degree in education. 

Okunola, or Ok, as he is called by a 
few friends, found his early days in 
America very difficult. He missed the 
community spirit of Nigeria. 

“America is a great country,” Ok 
wrote in an early letter home, “‘but its 
people are unconcerned. When they 
find out I am from Africa, they ask me 
if I lived in a cave or if I ever killed a 
lion. Segregation is something I suffer 
in America. One person looking down 
on another.” 
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In the days since his arrival in Amer- 
ica, Ok has made a few friends. One 
of them is a Korean War veteran, Bob 
Dennee, who was studying engineering 
at Long Island University. Bob often 
invites the Nigerian to his home. 

Okunola Katibi has no regrets that 
he came to America to study. “To be 
a leader for my country, I must work, 
suffer, study, and at times be lonely,” 
he says. “This is the sacrifice we must 
make for our people. If I am accepted 
as a human being, it is enough.” 








Ok lives in one room of a tenement 
in Brooklyn—his view: wash and trash. 
17 











THERE ARE in the United States almost 
58,000 foreign students in our colleges, 
universities, and hospitals. A third of 
them come from Asia, a quarter from 
Latin America, and less than five per 
cent from Africa. It is conservatively 
estimated that about one-third of the 
international students are Catholics. 

These students represent a vast po- 
tential for America and the Church. 
Most of them will become leaders in 
their own countries when they return 
home. Nkrumah, Rhee, Mboya, Neh- 
ru, Hatta, Nyerere, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek are just a few who were West- 
ern-trained. The ideas that today’s 
foreign students assimilate in America 
may well determine future history. 

The Holy Father in his recent encycli- 
cal on the missions showed his serious 
concern with the foreign-student prob- 
lem. He wrote: “They are exposed to 
intellectual and moral dangers in a 
society that is not their own and that 
often, unfortunately, is not such as to 
support their faith and encourage their 
virtue.” 

Anyone who had dealt with inter- 
national students in this country knows 
from experience that many who are 
Catholics lose their Faith here. The 
secularist influences in many of our 
universities disillusion them. They find 
it hard to reconcile Christian teachings 
with the example of the daily lives of 
people who call themselves Christians. 
They are subject to Communist propa- 
ganda, for the Reds make them a prime 
target. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Com- 
munist leader, became a Red when the 
Party helped him while he was a stu- 
dent in France. 


New York’s bigness confused Ok, 
and he found it highly impersonal. 
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The international student has many 
needs. He comes to a strange country 
whose customs he does not know. He 
therefore requires a welcome as soon 
as he steps on American soil. He needs 
orientation to our money, modes of 
travel, eating habits, and so on. When 
he arrives at the school of his choice, 
he should have help in getting settled. 

The foreign student does not find it 
easy to make American friendships. 
Our people always seem so concerned 
with their own affairs that he is reluc- 
tant to make the first approach. He 
needs understanding and friendship. 
He longs to be invited into the Amer- 
ican home, to partake of family life 
which he sorely misses. Yet he finds it 
hard to walk into a home without pre- 
vious contacts. We must remember 
America is a foreign country to him. 
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When he tells people he is Nigerian, 
they often ask him silly questions. 
_> 
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He made his first friend when fellow-student Bob Dennee, an ex-G.l., 
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invited him to have a cup of coffee. They found many things in common. 





The friendship deepened with Bob's 
invitation to Ok to visit his home. 
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WHILE CATHOLICS have an obligation 
in charity, to welcome foreign students 
into their homes, they have added prac- 
tical reasons to do so. Not only do the 
hosts help to give an understanding of 
our Faith, but they create an atmos- 
phere of friendship that the student 
will carry home. 

Equally important, those who give 
hospitality to these foreign visitors 
will find themselves the richer for it. 
They will get insights into other lands 
and customs. They will acquire a 
greater understanding of the Mystical 
Body and the fatherhood of God. 

By meeting the foreign student as a 
person with whom we are willing to 
share, by showing him good Christian 
living, we act as true missioners. 
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Ok likes to talk about Nigeria and American appliances are sources of 
show how rapidly it is developing. amazement. Few are found in Africa. 
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Ok’s greatest loneliness is for his own family. That is why an invitation 
to dinner with a typical American family means so very much to him. 
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Ok delights in playing with the Dennee children. He says that he feels 
it is more important to take home Christianity than Western materialism. 


THE END 
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PRE-SCHOOL AND PRIMARY AGE 


0 FIRST BOOKS for little Catholics. Set of four teach basic 
prayers, truths of the Church. Lavishly illustrated, big type. 

$1.00 
0 LOTS OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS. Story about two little 
orphans who learn about Christian love and understanding. 
Just right for ages 6-9. Illustrated. $1.45 


MIDDLE GRADES 


: “MAKE-IT" projects for indoor fun! Story and material to 

“ 3 color, cut out and mount for a picture of life in far-off lands. 
% O SET A “‘Make-It” (Africa, 
: Japan, Formosa) $1.20 

O SET B ‘‘Make-it"' (Peru, 

Philippines, Korea) $1.20 

$ 0 YOUNG CATHOLIC READERS—Set of two with easy-to- 

ad tead text, lovely color illustrations, explain the Rosary and 

besic prayers. $1.25 

O WOPSY—Delightful story of ‘‘the littlest guardian angel’’ 

tells about missionary work in Africa. $1.45 


ORDER HERE—for CHRISTMAS 


Save hours of shopping time—make sure that the 
gifts you give this year reflect the méaning of Christmas! 
Maryknoll has something for everyone on your list: 














TEEN-AGERS 


O THE YOUNG CONQUISTADOR — Father Nevins’ latest 
book is exciting reading, ‘‘painless history''! $3.00 
O THE MAKING OF A PRIEST—Beautiful picture story of a 
young man's steps to the priesthood. $3.15 
O BERNIE BECOMES A NUN—Photostory of what happens 
when a girl enters the convent. $3.50 


ADULTS 


O SOMETHING FOR GOD— inspiring story of o Maryknoll 
Brother who gave his life on the missions. $3.50 
© MARYKNOLL BOOK OF PEOPLES—Meet your neighbor! 
Fascinating facts, with hundreds of photos, about all the 
people of the world. $5.95 
O MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB—Five-book bargain in good 
reading! Runs for a year—saves about 50% off bookstore 
prices. Perfect gift for college students, discriminati 
friends. 4 





$10.00 


AND DON'T FORGET... THE MARYKNOLL MISSAL! 


Every Catholic from fifth grade up should have his own Missal. The Maryknoll 

Missal has many special features that make following the Mass easier, more 

: meaningful. (Grandparents and godparents—how about missals as a special 
Pe 3 project for the youngsters, this Christmas?) 
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Durable black cloth. $3.95 
Simulated leather. $4.95 
Zipper-bound. $6.95 
Processed grain leather. $7.75 
Black genuine leather. $10.00 


O 27. Black leather, semi-flex. $12.50 
O 29W. White leather, semi-flex. $12.50 
O 38R. Red leather, semi-flex. $12.50 
O 54. Black Morocco leather. $14.50 
O 55. Hand-grained Morocco. $18.50 
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Meet the Mam Indians. 
They live in Todos Santos. 
The twentieth century hasn't 
touched their way of life. 


By William J. Price, M.M. 


7, OTHER SIDE 
OF 








Ne Santos lies 8,181 feet above 
sea level in a valley of the Cuchu- 
matanes Mountains, in northwest 
Guatemala. It is one of those pueblos 
not yet touched by twentieth-century 
civilization. No roads lead to the 
pueblo; only a trail—the ancient Ma- 
yan route from the highlands to the 
lowlands. Travel is either by foot or 
horseback. The pueblo never had a 
resident priest until November 1957. 

Reading matter is almost nonexist- 
ent. Two daily newspapers (from 
Guatemala City) are received in the 
township: one by a Ladino storekeeper 
in Todos Santos, and the other by my- 
self. According to our postmaster, an 
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average of about ten letters a day are 
received from the departmental capi- 
tal, Huehuetenango, to be distributed 
in the town. Occasionally there are 
seven or eight letters for neighboring 
hamlets. 

Huehuetenango is 6,200 feet high. It 
is the last speck of approximately mod- 
ern civilization, before the twelve- 
thousand-foot wall of the Cuchuma- 
tanes Mountains rises to blot out, for 
Todos Santero Indians who live be- 
hind it, every sign and sight of a white 
man’s world. Here is an Indian world, 
which few outsiders have ever known. 

The mountains shut out the world. 
Often I look at the faces of the men, 
women, and children around me. Peace 
is reflected there—an alert living, un- 
asking, something that makes for com- 
plete lack of hurry, of pressure. A 
whole mystery is their contentment. 

On the faces of these lovable people, 
one does not see the strain of striving 
for things. They are the essence of 
“letting” as opposed to “getting.” 
What I see is not man against the uni- 
verse, struggling to turn its resources 
to his advantage, but man with the 
universe, man with the earth and mov- 
ing in its strong, sure rhythm. 

In the Department of Huehuete- 
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nango, where the Maryknoll Fathers 
have set up their workshop to carve 
souls for God, there is much that is 
common to the cultures of all the town- 
ships, but there are also some rather 
striking differences as one passes from 
one to another. Todos Santeros think 
of themselves as a distinct group of 
people, biologically aud socially. 

The catechists and I took a census 
in June of 1959. The pueblo of Todos 
Santos has a population of 2,182 (of 
which 142 are Ladinos—-28 families). 
It is the chief town of a township that 
has a total population of 7,204. The 
township of Todos Santos contains 
seven hamlets—a land total of perhaps 
68,145 acres. 

Mam is the language of people of 
Mayan stock. Most of the men also 
speak Spanish; Spanish is essential to 
their work as traders. A good number 
of the Indian women can speak Span- 
ish, and all of them know a few words. 

From their Spanish and sign lan- 
guage, I generally get the picture. At 
other times, | am out in left field. I 
hope to remedy that in the near future 
by learning Mam. 

The Todos Santos Indians are rather 
good-looking and a likable lot. They 
are fine featured and tall. They have 
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dignity and pride—which seem almost 
arrogance to outsiders. They are intel- 
ligent, thoughtful, kind, good-humored, 
hard-working, superstitious, child-like 
people. 

On the whole they are peaceable, 
but on occasions they can become 
quarrelsome. They can stand up for 
their rights—as they are doing now in 
the land dispute with two neighboring 
towns. 

Every Todos Santero has a strong 
sense of property rights over his land. 
He also feels a deep, mystical relation- 
ship with the soil. In the soil are the 
roots of his race, his family, his chil- 
dren, and their children to be. As a 
friend he is loyal, trustworthy, honest, 
dependable, generous, and hospitable. 

These Indians are hard bargainers 
and have little respect fof anyone who 
will not bargain. From the time that 
they enter school—and begin to get 
pushed around—the Indians learn to 
hate the Ladinos (persons of mixed 
ancestry). This hate smolders but is 
rarely permitted to erupt. The Padre 
is not included. 

In Todos Santos the land is the ba- 
sis of life, and everyone’s income, 
either in substance or cash, comes 
from the soil. Exceptions are butchers, 
carpenters, storekeepers, Government 
workers in the town hall. 

Life depends upon corn; every avail- 
able plot of land is planted to corn. 
The greater portion of the land owned 
by the Indians lies outside the village, 
to the east, between Todos Santos and 
San Martin. Most of this is corn land; 
though around La Ventosa, potatoes 
are grown. 

The first step in corn cultivation is 
to clear a plot of brush and trees, burn 
them and scatter the ashes over the 
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land to serve as fertilizer. The plot is 
planted with no attempt to remove the 
tree stumps. On steep hillsides men tie 
themselves to stumps before working 
with hoe or machete. The usual cycle 
of cultivation for a plot of ground is 
about eight years; the farm is planted 
to crops for about five years, after 
which it is allowed to return to brush 
for a three-year period in order to re- 
gain its fertility. The bulk of the agri- 
cultural work is performed by men, 
without the help of machinery or of 
animals. 

Todos Santeros are great packers, 
They own mules on which they trans- 
port corn and potatoes to Huehuete- 
nango or neighboring towns. On the 
mules they carry firewood from the 
forest areas to their homes. Mules are 
not used for riding; Todos Santero In- 
dians seldom ride. Only twelve Indians 
in the entire township own horses. 

As a rule they are abstemious; their 
diet has little variation. They subsist 
mostly on corn, beans, potatoes. In 
addition to these they eat squash, 
apples, peaches, oranges. Meat is a 
luxury. Occasionally a lamb or goat is 
slaughtered; and once or twice a 
month, a bull or ox that has seen more 
than its days. The average Indian likes 
his coffee, and he prefers it sweetened 
with unrefined brown sugar. 

As a rule the Indians of Todos San- 
tos do not live to a ripe old age. Old 
people are looked after with great care 
and treated with the utmost respect. 
The Indians believe that with age 
comes wisdom, and with wisdom, au- 
thority. The average life expectancy is 
in the neighborhood of 40-45. 

Many infants die at birth or shortly 
thereafter. The women are very pro- 
lific, but a woman who has borne ten 
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children will commonly have fewer 
than five of them alive. Due to the high 
rate of infant mortality and the low 
rate of life expectancy, the population 
figure of Todos Santos does not seem 
to have increased a great deal during 
the past ten years. 

Marriages among our Indians are 
arranged by the parents. The marriage- 
able age for a girl is between sixteen 
and nineteen; for a boy between six- 
teen and twenty. When a young man 
has found a suitable bride, he and his 
father begin the interview concerning 
the price to be paid for her. The bride- 
price ranges between $30-$35, depend- 
ing on the age of the senorita and the 
circumstances of the family. 

Along with the bride-price, go such 





gifts as 500 pounds of corn, five sheep, 
five quarts of aguardiente. A guardiente, 
chemically speaking, is a kind of high- 
octane liquor distilled from sugar cane. 
The names given to the local brand 
are White-Eye and Four-Hour Light- 
ning. 

I have never been able to find out 
if it is called Four-Hour Lightning be- 
cause it has been aged four hours or 
because all a person’s teeth fall out 
after the first drink. One taste of the 
stuff cured my curiosity. Two octavitos 
NOVEMBER, 1960 


(two-eighths of a liter) are as power- 
ful as two.stout thumps over the head 
with a baseball bat. A man with an 
aguardiente hangover staggers around, 
his skin sags like something that has 
been left too near the fire. 

To settle the marriage arrangements, 
the young man, accompanied by his 
parents and four of his neighbors to 
serve as witnesses, calls at the girl’s 
house with the cash and the gifts. 
Everything must be carefully counted 
out and weighed. If, within one to four 
months, the woman proves that she is 
not a good wife or worker, she can be 
returned to her father, who must then 
give back the bride-price. If the groom 
is too poor to pay the entire dowry 
before marriage, he can arrange to pay 
it on the installment plan. 

On the following day, the betrothal 
festivity begins, and it lasts for a day. 
Three or four of the five sheep are 
killed. The families of the bride and 
groom are invited to the festivity. The 
aguardiente flows like buttermilk. The 
groom takes his young bride home, 
and married life begins. 

Up to recent times, the Indians ob- 
served no marriage ceremony, other 
than the feasting described. There was 
rarely a civil marriage, because of the 
cost. But a civil marriage is now free, 
and it can be done by the priest. 

Monogamy most always prevails. 
The great majority of the Indian fam- 
ilies are stable, and most partners stay 
together during life. In many respects 
the Indian family provides a firmer 
structure for the young individual than 
does the Ladino family. 

It is a striking feature of Indian life 
that neither the children nor the adults 
have original games of any kind. Per- 
haps the dancing and horse racing at 
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various festivals fulfill their need of 
amusement. However, you must not 
conclude that they are morose or som- 
ber people. On the contrary, though 
they have no games, they are always 
playing and derive amusement from 
simple happenings. 

Rounding up a chicken or pig that 
has got loose, is the local equivalent 
of a big-league ball game. When they 
gather for some community task, like 
working on the church, one would 
think they were on a picnic. Jokes fly, 
and even the hoisting of a heavy beam 
is made a sport. They love to wrestle 
with one another. 

When “the children are together— 
after school lets out at noon and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon—they 
raise a riot. They have worked out a 
pastime that might be called a game 
—trying to throw each others’ hats 
into the fountain in the plaza in front 
of the church. Or one will snatch a 
boy’s hat, and the others will help to 
keep the owner from getting it back. 

They lasso each other, or one of the 
officials from the town hall across the 
way. They steal his hat or staff of of- 
fice, and by and by get all the officials 
and other young men in the neighbor- 
hood mixed up in a general rough- 
house. A lasso always seems to be a 
temptation to them; an Indian with a 
lasso, and a man looking the other 
way, form a combination that reacts 
as inevitably as chemicals. The chil- 
dren play with tops, marbles, kites, 
and have a good deal of fun with 
slingshots. 

Todos Santos is a rather attractive 
village. Its whitewashed houses have 
extremely high-pitched roofs of thatch. 
The walls are made of adobe bricks. 
The bricks are formed in the fields, 
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where one of the many tinkling brooks 
is turned into a clay bed. The clay is 
paddled until it becomes smooth; then 
straw is mixed in. That mixture is 
packed into molds about 16”x20”x4”, 
and left to dry and harden in the sun. 
The surfaces of the adobe walls are 
whitewashed with an aqueous suspen- 
sion of burned lime. Usually on the 
southern side of the house is a large 
porch, where weaving and spinning are 
done. Each home has its own sweat 
bath—a stone-and-adobe hut in the 
yard, large enough for two. An ordi- 





nary house contains only one room. 

The costume of the Todos Santos 
Indians is one of the most picturesque 
in all Guatemala. The men have earned 
the title of “Uncle Sam’s Boys” in 
tourist circles, with their red-and-white 
cotton trousers, white cotton shirts 
with thin stripes of alternate orange 
and green or red and green, and blue 
wool jackets. The women wear dark 
blue cotton skirts, and blouses of the 
same gaily colored material as the 
men’s shirts and pants. 

As for head coverings, the man’s 
head is wrapped in a bright red ban- 
danna, crowned by a broad-brimmed 
straw hat. The women’s hats are like 
the men’s, although with lower crowns. 
The women have a fondness for dec- 
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orating themselves with necklaces and 
rings, which often leads them to wear 
three or four rings on one hand. They 
are common brass rings, brought in by 
traders from Huehuetenango. Women 
do their hair in two braids, encircled 
with ribbon and brought forward 
around their heads. Unlike the men 
who wear leather sandals, the women 
are almost always barefoot. 

In the pueblo of Todos Santos, there 
is one school under Government su- 
pervision: it has the full course of six 
grades, and there are schools with two 
grades in four of the hamlets. Indians 
and Ladinos attend the same schools. 
The teachers are Ladinos, and instruc- 
tion is in Spanish. School attendance 
is supposed to be compulsory, but 
while most Ladino children attend, few 
Indian children do. 

The most important fiesta of the 
whole year is the Fiesta of Todos San- 
tos, which lasts from October 31 to 
November 2. Of the three days the 
most important is November 1, Todos 
Santos—All Saints Day. The annual 
fiesta from the Ladino points of view, 
is nothing more than an opportunity 
for sports, dancing, and general drunk- 
enness. 

Although too many of our Indians 
overindulge with local firewater, the 
fiesta of All Saints is primarily a reli- 
gious affair for them. Ladinos look 


upon the fiesta as secular relaxation. 

Ladinos do not seem in the least to 
comprehend the serious, spiritual qual- 
ities that the celebration has in the 
minds of Indians. To me, the Ladino 
activities or antics during the fiesta 
appear somewhat childish, or at least, 
irreverent and irrelevant. 

On the whole, upper-class Ladinos 
exhibit a definitely secular attitude to- 
ward the Church, its doctrines and its 
Officials. This is in contrast to the In- 
dians, who take Christianity seriously. 

Two or three upper-class Ladino 
men have expressed themselves to me 
to this effect: “Seguro, | am a Cath- 
olic and believe in the Church. Cer- 
tainly, I suppose, I have an obligation 
to help. But the Indians—poor things 
who are not very enlightened—they 
actually make it part of their life.” 

Here in Todos Santos, as in other 
parts of the department, the Catholic 
Church breaks like a wave against the 
fortress of costumbre, undermining a 
section here, sweeping away another 
there, falling back defeated elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, Indians watch the Cath- 
olic Church. Some enter with little per- 
suasion; others prefer rather to die 
than submit to it; still others are deter- 
mined to be its conquerors. As each 
month closes it becomes evident that 
Our Lord is the One who is doing the 
conquering over the wall. ae 


If you haven't renewed your subscription to MARYKNOLL, read this 
little jingle by Bishop James A. Walsh and act accordingly: 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never fo himself hath said: 
“It's time | paid for all I've read; 
I'll send a check this morning!” 
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Thank you! — MARYKNOLL 
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8 words of the foreign missioner 
rang in my ears as I walked out of 
the church. He had forcefully explained 
that, as a confirmed Christian, I was a 
soldier of Christ and must follow His 
command to “go into the whole world 
and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” How could I, a high-school stu- 
dent, do this? 

I had always known that the word 

“catholic” means universal. However, 
the thought that our Faith was the 
precious gift Jesus wished all men to 
share had never really occurred to me. 
| I now realized that there was an obli- 
| gation and a tremendous need. 
It didn’t take long to discover that 
| others, also, had been moved by the 
sermon. At the local ice-cream parlor, 
| some of my friends were asking what 
| they, as a group and as individuals, 
| could do to promote the Church’s 
world-mission movement. 

Ideas were discussed. One proposal 
was that a group of five be chosen to 
see Father Quinn, moderator of our 
parish teen club, about the possibility 
of forming a mission committee. Some- 
one mentioned a young man who had 
entered Maryknoll Seminary; perhaps 
we could write and ask him for sug- 
gestions. These two ideas were adopted. 

Father Quinn offered his enthusias- 
tic support. I had been drafted into 
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Some imaginative youths apply the formula 
” to their own lives. 





By William P. Fenton 
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the five-member council and, as secre- 
tary, | was the one to write to the 
Maryknoll seminarian. Before long his 
welcome answer arrived. 


Dear Bill, 

I certainly wish some sort of apos- 
tolic club had been available to me 
while I was going through high school. 
Like many of my friends and class- 
mates, I hardly knew a thing about the 
missionary aspect of the Church. Many 
sincere Catholics overlook what Pope 
Pius XII brought out so clearly in his 
encyclical Fidei Donum—that a Cath- 
olic isn’t really devoted to the Church 
if he isn’t trying to spread the Faith. 

The best way one can help a cause 
is by prayer and sacrifice, since we 
realize our own total dependence on 
Almighty God. Perhaps an extra Ros- 
ary or participation in weekday Mass 
could be for your mission intention. 
Then, too, the practice and intention 
could vary from time to time. For 
example: a Sunday Rosary for Africa 
during August: in September, attend 
Mass Tuesday for Korea. 

The idea of sacrifice may seem far- 
fetched to you, but there is real grace 
in offering to God the little hardships 
we have to endure every day. You will 
find that your most important means 
of sanctification is achieved by per- 
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forming the duties of your state in life 
as well as you can. 

Next, learn something of mission 
peoples and their problems. There is 
a wealth of good mission literature 
available. In addition, occasional 
speakers and mission movies can be 
had for the asking. You also could 
write to priests, Brothers, and Sisters 
in mission areas in this country and 
abroad. Such correspondence serves 
to create a personal connection be- 
tween the missioner and yourself. 

I have left possible physical aid for 
the missions until last. Unless you 
have on hand what a missioner needs, 
it is often better to send him money. 
Thus packing, shipping costs, and 
much effort can be eliminated, and 
the priest frequently can buy what he 
requires at a greater saving. 

As regards anything you should send 
overseas, be sure the priest can use 
and wants the item in question. It has 
happened that things have cost more 
to ship than they were actually worth. 
Medicine, books, clothing, and reli- 
gious articles are all very useful. How- 
ever, the needs vary from place to 
place, so the missioners you wish to 
assist must be consulted. 

There are ways you might be able 
to raise money for a worthy cause, 
such as an annual dance, cake sale, or 
bazaar. I know of several groups your 
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own age who collect. sort, and sell 
cancelled stamps and scrap paper. If 
some parish organization doesn’t al- 
ready do so, your pastor might permit 
your group to sell mission Christmas 
cards. This has the dual result of bring- 
ing financial remuneration and “deliv- 
ering” a message from the Baby Mis- 
sionary Jesus to many homes. 

Then, too, you might wash windows, 
mow lawns, and do any number of 
other things. I am sure your aggregate 
ingenuity will suggest many. Remem- 
ber, God will not be outdone in 
generosity. 

Again let me stress prayer, for this 
whole thing must be for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. I wish 
the rest of the fellows and girls and 
yourself the best of luck. 

Yours in Christ, 
Brother Bob 


Here was our answer. The letter 
gave us many ideas of how our parts 
as members of the Mystical Body could 
better be fulfilled. We now have to 
start praying, meeting, planning, work- 
ing, praying and praying. 

I thank God for the opportunity to 
work with the committee. It is too early 
to say how well we shall make out, but 
this is a wonderful opportunity for 
self-improvement through helping our 
fellow human beings. ae 
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Here is but one result of South Africa’s &- 
restrictive racial policies. The sleeping Afri- {> 
can giant has awakened and is ready to 
suffer much to reach its goal of freedom. 
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By Thomas P. McGovern, M.M. 


UR Africans groaned when Charley 

Blake sat down to his evening 
meal and did not bless himself. They 
nudged each other, whispering, “The 
American does not pray.” 

Sitting in the back of the pickup 
truck, I could hear them clearly. I was 
trying to look mechanically inclined 
while Father Joseph P. Baggot ran the 
movie machine, flicking innumerable 
switches and threading the slick tape 
through slits and steel gullies, looping 
and re-looping. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening, 
and our crowded yard was dark. Father 
Joe aimed a square of light at painted 
white boards erected on steel brackets 
above the entrance to the old, crum- 
bling chapel. Everyone was happy. 

We show films once a month to the 
people of Nyegina mission, Tangan- 
yika. While the first reel is being 
changed, a short welcome is given, fol- 
lowed by a talk to the pagans about 
religion. Then, before the last reel. we 
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remind the Christians of any approac) 
ing feast or their Sunday obligation’ 
and say “Good night” to all. 

The films are sent to us on requeg, 


from the U.S. Information Services ig 


Nairobi. We usually ask for four, each 
of from fifteen to thirty minutes du 
tion. A catalog of the film library js 
supplied, but often the most attractive 
titles are difficult to obtain. We hav 
been asking for months now for the 
“Harlem Globe Trotters” and the 
“Golden Glove Championships.” 
The way tastes work is interesting. 
The younger and rougher element, 
full-blooded and highly strung, have 
demanded repeatedly that we show 
films of cowboys and prize fighter. 
The older, more sedate element—the 
solid people. fathers of families and 


grandfathers—have requested prize 4 


fighters and cowboys. I have not polled 
the ladies, but the weakness for action 
films seems universal in Tanganyika. 

As soon as we turned on the gener- 
ator, a tremendous rumble carried for 
miles. People came running from their 
villages, wrapping their blankets tight 
against the night air, yelling and laugh- 
ing. A few carried smoky lanterns. 
Some brought their own chairs and sat 
in comfort, while their neighbors were 
forced to burrow in the sand. 

The children were wild with excite- 
ment. “Begin, begin,” they shouted. 

We began: skyscrapers and prize 
bulls, sailboats and Boy Scouts, trained 
dogs, bob-sledders and polar beats, 
flashed across the painted boards. And 
then a typical American home and 
Charley Blake, the mechanic from 
Ohio, who did not pray. 

The viewers were astounded. How- 
ever, I think they forgave Charley even- 
tually. It was a festive occasion. @§ 
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is YOUR ESTATE IN ORDER? 


Not if the good provider hasn't made your witnessed signature—that’s all it 
awill! If you die without one, the takes for a proper Catholic will. Send 
courts will have no choice but to dis- for our FREE booklet, What Only 
tribute your estate as provided by law. YOU Can Do, and get the complete 
Don't let this happen to you! Ask for facts on how to do this thing that is 


your possessions, a list of your heirs, husband, every responsible owner of 
an examination of your conscience, a property, every Christian! Use the 
short session with an attorney, and coupon below. 
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Dear Fathers, 
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OUR LATE Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, was seriously concerned with the 
establishment of a strong international 
community, likening efforts to this end 
to the universal mission of the Church. 
He saw in this emerging community a 
fulfillment of the Church’s basic doc- 
trine on the unity of mankind. To allow 
our readers a glimpse into the mind of 
the Holy Father, we print some of his 
remarks without interpretation on our 
own part. 


A COMMON AIM 


The Catholic doctrine on the state 
and civil society has always been based 
on the principle that, in keeping with 
the will of God, the nations form to- 
gether a community with a common 
aim and common duties. Even when 
the proclamation of this principle and 
its practical consequences gave rise to 
violent reactions, the Church denied 
her assent to the erroneous concept of 
an absolutely autonomous sovereignty 
divested of all social obligations. 
(Christmas Message, 1948). 


LIMIT OF AUTHORITY 

The idea that credits the state with 
unlimited authority is not simply an 
error harmful to the international life 
of nations, to their prosperity, and to 
the larger and well-ordered increase 
in their well-being, but likewise it in- 
jures the relations between peoples, 
for it breaks the unity of supernational 
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Pope Pius Xil and International Order | 


society, robs the law of nations of its 
foundation and vigor, leads to-viola- 
tion of others’ rights and impedes 
agreement and peaceful intercourse, 
(Encyclical, Summi Pontificatus). 


CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


...Catholics are saddled with a 
great responsibility. They above all, 
that is to say, must realize that they 
are called upon to overcome every 
vestige of nationalistic narrowness, and 
to seek a genuine fraternal encounter 
of nation with nation. (Catholics and 
International Life. 1952). 


RIGHT DISPOSITION 

The Catholics of the whole world 
should be precisely the people to live 
always in this atmosphere [of mutual 
understanding]. They are themselves 
united in the full richness of their 
Faith—and therefore in what is for 
man his noblest, most intimate, most 
controlling interest—no less than in 
the spreading of that Faith to social 
and cultural life. Catholics are likewise 
trained from their childhood to look 
upon all men, of whatever zone or na- 
tion or color, as creatures and images 
of God, as redeemed by Christ and 
called to an eternal destiny; to pray 
for them and to love them. There is no 
other group of human beings so favor- 
ably predisposed, in breadth and depth, 
for international understanding. (Cath- 
olics and International Life, 1952). 
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PRAYER FOR THE UN 

If ever an assembly of men, gath- 
ered at a critical crossroad in history, 
needed the help of prayer, it is this 
assembly of the United Nations. 
Hence, we ask you, venerable brothers, 
you, Our cherished sons in the sacred 
priesthood, and you, Our beloved chil- 
dren in Christ Jesus, to pray. Let Our 
voice carry beyond you to all your 
fellow Catholics in America—yes to 
all Catholics in every country on the 
face of the earth. And we like to hope 
that you will be joined by all men of 
good will. (Address to American Pil- 
grims, 1948). 


SUPPORT FOR THE UN 

We are happy to assure ali the agen- 
cies and offices of the United Nations, 
destined to bring international assist- 
ance to the working man, that the 
Church is ever prepared to support 
their efforts with the most sympathetic 
collaboration. (Address to American 
Pilgrims, 1948). 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

In this community of nations, then, 
every state becomes a part of the sys- 
tem of international law, and hence 
of natural law, which is both founda- 
tion and crown of the whole. Thus the 
individual nation no longer is—nor in 
fact was it ever—“‘sovereign” in the 
sense of being entirely without restric- 
tions. (The World Community, 1953). 


BROTHERHOOD 

But is it really necessary that men 
reach the threshold of death in order 
to discover that they are brothers? 
This belated charity is to be admired, 
but it is not enough. The Christian 
peoples must become conscious of the 
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| MR. MOTO SAYS: 


brotherly ties that bind them to each 
other, and their souls must find the 
strength, sometimes a truly heroic one, 
to pardon each other, without which 
it will never be possible to attain true 
and permanent concord. (Address in 
1940 to a group of newlyweds). 


EDUCATION OF OPINION 

When there is a question of relations 
between nations and states, the edu- 
cating of public opinion to look at 
things as they are and to consider 
truth dispassionately, with calm and 
dignity, is one of the essential condi- 
tions for the smoothing down of op- 
position, for bringing peoples together, 
and for peace. (Address to foreign press 
correspondents, 1953). 











“The moon has its clouds; 


flowers have the wind. No one 
is free from trouble."’ | 
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By A. L. Bilgore 


REQUIEM 
FOR 





Somewhere in the Caribbean, 
death, like life, speaks 

to Mexican islanders in tones 

of reverence and simplicity. 








ARIA Sanchez y Martinez is dead. 

When she lived, it was ina thatched 
hut on the white-sand street of a tiny 
Mexican island in the Caribbean. In 
the scheme of things, in this world of 
ours, all of this is unimportant. Maria 
Sanchez y Martinez was four months 
old. 

This funeral is on Sunday, and my 
island rests in its usual way. The 
women and children walk to the 
church. The men sit by the dock. or on 
the streets, or in the taverns, drinking 
vigorously to the day of rest. 

However, Pedro, the father of the 
child, does not rest. Maria Sanchez y 
Martinez, who was four months old, 
is dead. From Tacho the father re- 
ceives a small amount of lumber. One 
piece came from part of a sailing ship 
that brought fish to the island; another 
had served many decades as the back 
of a chair: three slats had been torn 
from a lobster crate. And so Pedro is 
able to fashion a coffin to hold the 
body of his child. 

Then Pedro purchases six colored 
ribbons from the store. He attaches 
three to each side, and stands proudly 
before his work. 

Into the drab house he carries his 
wooden box and sets it upon the table 
amid many burning candles. The 
women come to look. There is Man- 
uella, his mother, and Teresa, the 
mother of his wife, and Senora Vas- 
quez, who now serves her last mo- 
ments as godmother of Maria Sanchez 
y Martinez. The women look, and 
they approve. 

Thomasina, the mother of the child, 
does not look. She sits mutely in her 
chair, one hand gently rocking the 
hammock that holds Maria. She 
MARYKNOLL 
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watches her husband and the other 
women; and when they step back from 
the table, she knows it is time. She 
stands. She bends stiffly and reaches 
into the hennequin folds of the ham- 
mock. She brings forth her child and 
cradles the coldness hard against the 
warmth of her breast. Her eyes ask: 
Why cannot the warmth of this breast, 
which yesterday sustained you, today 
restore you? 

Thomasina lays the child to rest, 
and folds a blanket snugly around her. 
She steps back and looks. “Sueno, mi 
nina,” she whispers. “Sleep my child.” 
She returns to her chair and lets her 
hand fall again to the hammock. She 
swings it, gently. 

It is now late in the afternoon. Vis- 
itors begin to arrive. They are all chil- 
dren—boys and girls—and each little 
girl holds flowers in her hands. Then 
the Padre arrives. He puts his arm 
across the shoulders of Pedro. He 
looks at the child. Everyone stands 
and bows as the Padre says a prayer. 
Pedro closes the lid of the coffin. 

Four small boys are chosen, and 
they take their places at the casket. Six 
girls, three to a side, form an outer 
circle. each holding a strand of the 
brightly colored ribbons. The Padre 
leads the procession out of the house 
and onto the white-sand street. Thirty 
children. The Padre is the only adult, 
and he walks behind. 

A man who is sitting on a bench, 
reading, rises and doffs his hat as the 
children approach. After they pass he 
returns to his newspaper. Windows of 
thatched huts swing open, and the 
people watch. Three men, drunk from 
a day of rest, halt their conversation 
until the children are beyond them. 
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Finally, the procession reaches the 
gates of the cemetery, with its sign, 
Silencio. The children are silent. They 
make their way among crosses to a 
man who stands waist-deep in a hole 
of sand, beckoning them. The Padre 
dons his white surplice and his stole 
and he prays. The children respond. 

The prayers end, and the gravedig- 
ger lowers the coffin. One of the chil- 
dren walks to the head of the grave 
and drops something in. It is a small 
bundle containing every earthly pos- 
session of Maria Sanchez y Martinez. 
One collects very little in four months, 
but few on my island collect more. 

The gravedigger moves back, and 
each child scoops up a handful of 
white sand. One at a time, the children 
sprinkle it upon the tiny coffin. The 
gravedigger picks up his shovel. 

The mound is smoothed, the cross 
is set in place, and the children say, 
“Adios” to Maria Sanchez y Martinez. 
The little girls wave the flowers they 
hold in their hands. At the cemetery 
gate they turn once more and look 
back in silence to the place of the child. 
And then, as one, they let out a shout 
and run laughing down the white-sand 
street to the plaza of the village, where 
they become children again. 

The Padre doffs his stole and his 
surplice and squints pensively at the 
evening sun. 

Dusk settles over my village, and 
far out over the Caribbean, the moon 
begins its nightly climb up into the 
heavens. Soon it will stand sentinel, 
lighting the place where the body of 
Maria Sanchez y Martinez lies beneath 
the white sand of her island. It need 
do no more than that. Her soul is in 
the arms of Christ. ae 
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It’s still news—jubilant news—that God lived on earth among 
men. To thousands in the United States or in far-off lands, 
Maryknoll Sisters take this message to hearts ready to burst 
into love. 

In mud huts or brick schools, in garages or migrant-camp 


shacks, the story enthralls children and grown-ups the world 
over. 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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THE HEAVEN SNATCHER 
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In sewing class, Sister Maria Teresa prepares refugee girls for work. 


By Sister Mary Ignatia 


NE HUNDRED FRAGRANCES Sat on 

her wooden bed under a dark stair- 
way. She had once been the beautiful 
Jade Blossom, a dance hostess at the 
Golden Dragon night club. Now she 
was doomed to die; the City Hospital 
had refused to operate again on her 
stomach cancer. After her first opera- 
tion, two years before, she had been 
able to go back to her night-club pa- 
trons. But now her cash and beauty 
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were gone: nobody wanted her. She 
could not even die here in this rented 
bed space. The landlord would put her 
out at the first signs of weakness. 

An idea struck her. Prisons allowed 
prisoners to die in prison infirmaries. 
She took $5 and went to the walled 
city of Nine Dragons and bought some 
heroin. On the main street, she leaned 
against a lamppost and pretended to 
be drugged. 

It worked! The police arrived, found 
heroin in her purse, and gave her a 

4] 








free, fast ride to the women’s prison. 

Weekly, Sister Maria Teresa and a 
legionaire visit the prison. A Catholic 
warden told Sister of a woman dying 
of cancer in the infirmary. She had 
asked for baptism. Sister baptized her 
Mary and visited her regularly during 
the two weeks before her death. A 
woman in the next bed listened intently 
to Sister’s instruction talks. 

A week after Mary’s death, Sister 
Maria Crucis visited the prison. One 
Hundred Fragrances, the woman in 
the bed next to Mary, told how she 
had listened to Sister Maria Teresa. 
She wept for her sins as a dancing girl 
and said that she realized Christ died 
for all. She asked for baptism. 

Sixty-five Maryknoll Sisters reach 
out to millions of refugees from China 
in Hong Kong. Their three schools 
teach several thousand children. A 


Eyes on Sister-doctor. Twenty thousand sick a year get relief at this clinic. 


vestment department provides work 
for many women. A welfare center ¥¥ 
meets emergencies through giving food} § 
and clothing from Catholic Relief 
Services, CARE, and other sources, 
The Sisters guide people to gover. 
mental and other social-service agen- 
cies. A clinic directed by a Sister-doctor 
helps about 20,000 people a year. Now 
a hospital is being built. 

After a disastrous 1950 fire, the 
Maryknoll Sisters got 70 houses built 
to start with; this effort triggered an 
enormous program. Since then thou- 
sands of homes have been built. But 
thousands of refugees still live in make- 
shift shanties. 

These Sisters’ convert instructions, 
home visits, Legion of Mary work, a 
part-time school for poor children, a 
commercial class, release time religion 
classes, fill busy schedules. ae 
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Nter 
food ) 
elief By Thomas N. Quirk, M.M. 
Ces, 
den 
ctor 
in ‘TROUBLES 
the 
uilt E have no running water in Shui Nan, Formosa. Water must 
an be brought from a common well about a mile away. A Chi- 
Ou- nese balances two pails hung from a bamboo pole slung across 
Sut his shoulder. 
ke- I agreed to give our man one dollar a month for all the water 
we needed at the mission. This covered the usual six pails a day 
ns, -three trips a day to the well. 
a But recently we started a doctrine school for Catholic children. 
a One of their few means of recreation was to leave the room for 
on a drink of water. Naturally this meant more trips to the well, and 
[) the inevitable question of an increase in salary for the water 
carrier. 
C, I told him that in the fabulously rich Paradise of Labor called 
America, they have an excellent system for rewarding the amount 
; of labor put into a job. It is called the piece system. The harder j 
. a man works the more pay he receives. 
" My proposition was this. For every pail of water he’d carry, / 
Y I'd give a certain sum; that would guarantee an increase in wages. 
' Instead of jumping at the chance to earn much more, the man 
turned down my proposition. The reason he gave floored me. 









“I prefer a flat increase of fifty cents to the piece system,” he 
said. “Under the piece system, I might wake up some morning 
when it’s raining and decide I don’t need the extra cents I could 
make that day for carrying water to you. | 
like the Father too much to let this happen to 
him.” 

This concluded labor troubles with my good 
friend, the water carrier, who isn’t a Catholic. 

















The beautiful, gold-covered Spiritual 
Gift Folder pictured above can be 
your gift to a relative, friend, or loved 
one at Christmas time. The MARY- 
KNOLL CHAPEL FUND has hun- 
dreds of needs, from candlesticks to 
chapels, on four continents. The donor 
of any chapel gift, from $50 up, may 


Dear Fathers: 


A Gift For Two—From YOU 


send, or have sent, this Christmas 
Gift Folder to anyone that they may 
designate. You and the recipient of 
the Spiritual Gift Folder will be re- 
membered in the Masses and prayers 
of all Maryknoll priests. For further 
information about chapel gifts, return 
this coupon. 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New York 


11-60 


Please send me a list of chapel needs, so I may choose from it a gift to be 


dedicated to a person I have in mind. 
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To all appearances, 
the roto is anything 
but a religious man. 

Ittakes patience to find 


his hidden resources. 


By John J. Bradley, M.M. 


I’ N all this wide world, the Chilean 
roto is unique. Roto means “ragged” 
and is the term applied—sometimes 
with affection, sometimes with con- 
tempt—to any poor workingman of 
Chile. 

Though he lives on the verge of 
starvation, the roto has an unconquer- 
able sense of humor. For example, one 
Sunday some Chilean miners were 
brought in a truck to the town of 
Iquique, to assist at Mass. The bishop 
came out to see them. 

Noticing the wide, colored cincture 
around His Excellency’s waist, one 
toto shouted, “Look, the caballero’s 
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Poor but proud, the roto in his own way 
makes great sacrifices for his children. 
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(gentleman’s) necktie slipped down.” 

Neither position nor wealth could 
daunt that typical workingman. The 
roto can be as shrewd as a horse trader, 
and he will take a calculated risk, 
ready to suffer the consequences if he 
fails. Witness the one who went to a 
Maryknoll parish to get his baptismal 
certificate. His baptism was not regis- 
tered there, but he cheerfully asked 
the pastor to make up a certificate for 
him. 

When the Padre explained that this 
was impossible. the roto asked shyly, 
“Could you do it for a chicken?” 

He received the reply, “I could not 
45 
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Characteristics of working-class Chileans include humor, independence, 


love of conversation, says Father Joseph R. English, of Newburgh, N. Y. 


do it for a million dollars.” So he said, 
meekly, “Okay—throw me out.” 

Typically, the roto’s theology is a 
hopeless hodgepodge of superstition 
and sentiment, but his faith in it is 
unshakable. At a recent fiesta, a roto 
“explained” that Our Lady of Lourdes 
is the mother of Our Lady of Mercy. 
His devotion to both of them is 
touching. 

The roto is very patient with the 
“gringo” Padres who have come with 
their foreign ideas of assisting at Mass 
every Sunday and of getting married 
in the Church. He is too much of a 
gentleman to contradict a priest, so he 
cheerfully promises to do anything the 
Father asks. That he has no intention 
of doing it is beside the point. 
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Though the average roto can scarcely 
read or write, he feels free to explain 
the satellites, hydrogen bomb, and the 
purpose of flying saucers. His predic- 
tions of what these scientific marvels 
will eventually do to the world should 
be enough to prevent any wars, hot or 
cold, for all time. 

The roto is fatalistic. Although half 
his children die before they are seven 
years old, he comforts himself with 
the thought that they are angelitos, 
little angels. In spite of the danger of 
delay, no baby of his can be baptized 
without having a big party, even 
though the baptism may be postponed 
for months or years until the needed 
funds are saved. 

He is proud of his country’s achieve- 
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Next generation of Chileans will know more about their religion than do 


their parents. They have the advantage of more priests and more schools. 


ments and loud in criticizing its faults, 
but he feels no personal responsibility 
for either. He will make great sacri- 
fices so that his children can go to 
school, and then he will let them miss 
classes for no reason. He complains 
because foreigners prosper in Chile, 
while he remains poor; yet he con- 
stantly fails to work on Monday be- 
cause he has to recover from Satur- 
day’s celebration. 

What does the missioner think of the 
roto? On the one hand, he is irrespon- 
sible, addicted to drink, and hopelessly 
ignorant about his religion. Is this the 
material from which we can build a 
strong, militant Catholicism? 

On the other hand, the roto is fiercely 
independent. His country is probably 
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the most democratic in Latin America. 
He wants no part of dictators, benev- 
olent or otherwise. He has a faith that 
is unshakable. It has withstood the 
assaults of communism, Protestantism, 
and false liberalism. He has, for the 
Mother of God, an enduring love. 

Yes, this is the material from which 
a strong, militant, apostolic Catholi- 
cism can be built. The missioner can 
never do it alone. He is no match for 
the Chilean roto. But the roto’s love 
for the Mother of God, confused 
though his Mariology is now, will one 
day be his salvation. 

Maryknollers are proud when they 
hear the Chilean roto called, as he 
often is, “The Yankee of South 
America.” ae 
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The Church 
amid 
the Temples 


By Mark A. Tennien, M.M. e 





His new church is like his job—alive with challenge. 


HE new Catholic church in Kuwana, 
es, is in strange surroundings. 
A Shinto shrine is on the left, where 
reverent devotees come to pray. A 
Buddhist temple is on the right, where 
gong and prayer wheel aid the fol- 
lowers to communicate with their di- 
vinity. The temple cemetery with its 
clustering gravestones hugs the church 
garden. A torii—entrance to a Shinto 
shrine—straddles the street between 
the two places of pagan worship. 
Strangest of all, this street leads straight 
to the Catholic church. 

Standing alongside these shrines, 
competing for men’s souls, the Cath- 
olic church has to be something differ- 
ent, new, and challenging in design, to 
show that our Church and religion are 
of today and for the problems and 
needs of today. Many educated Japa- 
nese often voice to me their opinion 
that the ancient cults of Japan are now 
relics rather than religions. They are 
unsuited to present-day life. Architec- 
ture is a creative expression of our life, 
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thoughts, needs, and materials of the 
present—not the past. 

While in the United States on fur- 
lough, I frequently offered Mass in St. 
Mark’s Church of Burlington, where 
the celebrant faces the people. The 
first time was a moving experience; it 
grew on me. 

I concluded that, if I were to build 
another church, it would be with the 
basic design of an altar placed among 
the congregation, where those assisting 
could feel closely joined to the minis- 
tering priest at the altar and could 
share visually in the sacrifice. 

In June 1958 I was assigned to start 
a new mission, so I drew up tentative 
plans for a church with an altar in the 
center. I showed the plans to Bishop 
Furuya, with the comment that my 
ideas were not original; they simply 
went back to original practice. He ap- 
proved the plans. 

Takenaka Construction Company, a 
nation-wide firm, was approached to 
work out accurate plans from the sketch 
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I had made. Their chief designer. Jiro 
Miyaji, had won architectural awards 
for designs. He and his assistant drafts- 
man, Mr. Kojima, took my sketch and 
turned it into form and beauty both 
simple and amazing. 

The beauty and meaning we aimed 
at were based on the Mass—a con- 
joined religious act of worship by 
Christ and by the people assisting at 
the ceremony. Hence a parasol-canopy 
roof was planned as a liturgical balda- 
chin over all those who, with Christ, 
are offering the sacrifice to the Father 
in the sacrament of the Mass. The roof 
spire streaming towards heaven is the 
parasol spear of this canopy. 

With the scene of Our Lord’s death- 
sacrifice on Calvary in mind (Calvary 
means skull-shaped mound). we de- 
signed a round altar and church, with 
the altar set in the middle. In a taber- 
nacle-shaped church, a person feels 
that he is in the dwelling place of Our 
Lord and close to Him while assisting 
at Mass. With the congregation united 
in a close circle at Mass, all may inti- 
mately share in following and assist- 
ing at the sacrifice. 

The altar is circular, to make a nat- 
ural dais for the priest, officiating at 
Mass with, by, and for the people 
around him. The priest faces different 
segments of the congregation alter- 
nately, as he carries out the ceremonies. 
This is more than a natural mode of 
address: it was Our Lord’s way of 
communicating His Message at the 
Last Supper, on Calvary, from the 
shore or ship, from the mount of the 
Beatitudes. 

A balcony place is reserved for the 
souls of purgatory to be “present.” A 
large, special window is built in, for 
devotion to the souls. Graves around 
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an altar in the catacomb walls in Rome 
were inspiration for this window. Our 
window has glass bricks outside, the 
color of ripened grain; inside are 
glazed, hollow bricks, the color of 
night. These little brick caves are for 
the repose of the dead; in each a leather 
purse with the ashes will rest. or the 
name plaque for the deceased will be 
placed, to share in the Mass. (Crema- 
tion is the usual practice in Japan.) 

The tabernacle is only four inches 
above the altar table, to permit every- 
one a full view of all the Mass cere- 
monies. Part of the tabernacle is sunk 
four inches deep beneath the altar 
table—a hidden treasure box or reser- 
voir to catch the flow of riches from 
the crucifix above. The tabernacle door 
is in the roof. 

The altar table, like all the architec- 
ture of this house for God, is mascu- 
line and mighty. It is eight inches 
thick. In the search for an altar table 
rich in meaning, I found some star- 
tlingly beautiful marble that had been 
imported recently from Russia. This 
was exciting, full of symbolism. 

Here was blood-colored stone quar- 
ried by enslaved people deprived of 
their freedom and religion: a red onyx 
with snowy patches and little milky 
streams. Blood-red onyx! A fitting altar 
where the red blood of Christ would 
flow at Mass, joined with the blood, 
pain, and tears of the confessors and 
slowly dying martyrs who quarried it. 
The relics of many unknown saints 
are buried in this altar table! 

The huge rock upon which the altar 
table rests was selected to give the im- 
pression of something mighty, massive, 
and lasting, like the Catholic Church, 
which Christ started by building on a 
rock. 
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It took a long search through the 
mountains and streams hereabouts to 
find one of those quaint rocks so pleas- 
ing to Japanese emotions, one with a 
grotesque shape and unusual forma- 
tions such as they cherish in their rock 
gardens. This rock was found near the 
sea, where uncounted centuries of 
waves, wind, and sand had worked to 
chisel and beautify it with crannies, 
dimples, nooks. 

White pebbles are usually found at 
the entrance to Shinto shrines, so I 
made a circle of such pebbles around 
the altar base. 

The concave grooves in the cement 
block walls make for better acoustics. 
This cuts down on flat surfaces and 
avoids throwback echoes. 

Two windows in the sacristy permit 
mothers with crying infants to follow 
Mass from that room. 


Miss Kimono of 1960 
takes a dim view of 
these proceedings. 
NOVEMBER. 1960) 


Behind the sacristy, joined to the 
church, is a hall (dovetail in form, to 
follow out the circular architecture) 
that will accommodate a hundred 
people. Besides serving the usual func- 
tions of a hall, it may be used as a 
winter chapel. The vestment case has 
a sliding top that pulls out when 
needed as an altar. 

Sliding doors separate the hall from 
the sacristy, which is under the choir, 
in the body of the church. The steel 
frame for each colored-glass window 
has a convenient air conditioning fea- 
ture. When the bottom section is 
opened, a matching top part is auto- 


-matically pulled down. 


Our few Catholics—all recent con- 
verts—and the several hundred cate- 
chumens now studying and praying 
here, have come to love this church 
dearly after it is explained to them. am 
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odman, with ‘‘retreat’’ cadets. 


West Point at Maryknoll 


PHOTOS BY ARTHUR BARRY, M.M., AND DONALD CASEY, M.M. 


— autumn, a long gray line—sharp. 
steel-backed and gentlemanly— 
leaves the stone ramparts of West Point 
to conduct an assault upon Maryknoll 
Headquarters, nineteen miles down 
the Hudson River. Such a maneuver. 
obviously. is not of a military nature. 
Rather, the three or four platoons of 
Catholic cadets who visit Maryknoll 
every year come for a specific spiritual 
purpose—to make a weekend retreat. 

This young custom was initiated in 
1948 by a handful of fourth-year cadets 
who felt the need for prayer and soli- 
tude. Perhaps it was the spirit of those 
first graduates, and the total sacrifice 
so swiftly required of many of them in 
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the foxholes of Korea, that forged the 
tradition now known among Mary- 
knollers and West Pointers alike as 
“Cadets” Weekend.” 

For our seminarians on the thresh- 
old of the mission priesthood, this is a 
chance to meet youths engaged in a 
training program remarkably similar, 
in some respects, to theirs. Both groups | 
are freely committed to a way of life 
based upon extraordinary self-disci- 
pline; both strive to develop in their } 
hearts courage and obedience; and fi- | 
nally, both realize that, in a not-distant © 
future, they may be called upon to lay 
down their lives on foreign battlefields 
in defense of ideals. ae 
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ANNIHILATION 


From the ashes of that A-bomb 


rose a man on fire with 
his awesome responsibility 
to the whole human race. 


By Giuseppe Ciampa 


ING Commander Leonard Chesh- 
Wi: veteran of a hundred raids 
over Germany, holds an honor Eng- 
land concedes only to heroes—the 
Victoria Cross. 

At the age of twenty-five, he was a 
wing commander—a rank equivalent 
to that of colonel in America—the 


youngest commander in the history of 


the RAF. At twenty-eight, Cheshire 
crowned his career by participating as 
military observer in the plane that 
dropped the A-bomb on Nagasaki. 

When he arrived over Nagasaki— 
he relates—his orders were to wear 
special glasses. He knew that some- 
thing new and tremendous was going 
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to happen. His watch read 1201. At 
that moment, he had the sensation 
that the aircraft had freed itself of a 
great weight. In the sky there appeared 
fearful, dazzling flashes of fire. Over 
Nagasaki there arose an incandescent 
globe, which raised a luminous cloud 
streaming across the earth. It was 
so terrible that he never forgot it. 
Until that moment. the life of Leon- 
ard Cheshire had been a succession of 
brilliant events and wonderful adven- 
tures. His family had offered him the 
possibilities of attending the finest 
schools and of vacationing abroad with 
his friends. After his admission to Ox- 
ford University, there had formed 
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about him, like a halo, a group of fas- 
cinated friends. They admired races 
along the Alfa Romeo Speedway and 
frequented bright night clubs. The de- 
sire for new adventures brought him 
to enroll in the Air Squadron of Ox- 
ford, thus initiating a career of perilous 
missions. 

But for Cheshire, Nagasaki marked 
a decisive change. This change was 
slow and devoid of violent crises. To 
his mind, insistently and disturbingly, 
returned the demands of his responsi- 
bility to humanity. 

A month after Nagasaki, he wrote: 
“I was warned of what could happen: 
Ilived with those who had constructed 
the atomic bomb. But I was not pre- 
pared for the tragedy. The bomb con- 
founded the basis of the very concept 
that I had of life.” 

When he retired from the RAF, in 
1946, Cheshire had not solved his prob- 
lem. He announced his intention to 
found an association of ex-soldiers 
that would permit them to recover 
their spirit, corrupted by the experi- 
ences of war, and to return to a pro- 
found sense of human responsibility. 
Many responded enthusiastically. 

Illness forced Cheshire to retire to 
Canada. There he underwent lung sur- 
gery. Frequently during his recupera- 
tion, he spoke of religion with his host, 
an Anglican bishop from Korea. 

Upon his return to England, Chesh- 
ire felt the desire to embrace Catholi- 
tim. A moving event intervened to 
decide him. It was a telephone call that 
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Arthur, his assistant, was in a hospi- 
tal, afflicted with cancer, without hope 
of recovery. The sick man had no rel- 
atives to help him. 

This was the beginning of the ex- 
flier’s “Operation Invalid.” Cheshire 
had the invalid transported to his own 
house. The house was unfurnished. 
Cheshire had to learn how to wash the 
sick, to make beds, to cook. 

Arthur—his first patient—felt alone 
in the world; felt that no one was in- 
terested in him. To his great surprise, 
he noticed that Cheshire was willingly 
taking care of him, that Cheshire wel- 
comed his presence. This completely 
changed Arthur’s attitude. 

During the night after Arthur died, 
Cheshire stayed with the body. To 
pass the long hours, he picked up the 
book that Arthur had abandoned on 
the bed. It was One Lord, One Faith, 
written by Vernon Johnson, a noted 
Anglican convert to Catholicism. The 
book opened the way to Cheshire’s 
journey to the Faith; it also brought 
his vocation into focus, that of being 
helpful to the suffering. Cheshire was 
baptized on Christmas of 1948. 

Meanwhile, his home became the 
“refuge” for the ill, the abandoned, the 
aged; they were welcomed as members 
of the family. Gradually the refuge 
was organized, with all the necessaries 
for caring for the sick. Cheshire’s en- 
thusiasm and persistence worked to 
offer his needy brethren a home to live 
in—not just a roof over their heads. 

“When I started to take care of Ar- 
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thur.” Cheshire said, “I put aside my 
tormenting problems, and they van- 
ished quickly. I think that, if this were 


done on a world-wide scale and if 


each person were to take care of his 
less-fortunate brothers, he would for- 
get his personal preoccupation a little. 
and the problems of the world would 
be solved: we should have lasting 
peace.” 

Cheshire’s example has inspired 
others. There are now about 30 
“Cheshire Homes” —in England, India, 
Singapore, Malaya, Lebanon, Poland. 
He even hopes to start one in Russia. 

Here is how one of these Cheshire 
homes started. Miss Noris had solved 






When the missioners would start to 
work with hoes or pickaxes, university 
students would seize the tools from 
their hands, just to have the honor of $e" 
helping Cheshire’s work. 

Many houses for the needy were 
built in this same manner in different. 
parts of the world. 

The ex-flier insisted that the needy 
were members of the family, and ex 
pected to work whenever possible—an= 
indispensable arrangement if the needy 
were to feel at home. Operation In 
valid offers help to all, without distine- 
tion of religion or race. Cardinal 
Gracias, of Bombay, has insisted that 
this catholic aspect. so fraternal and 





many difficult problems in 40 years of — human, is not necessarily bound to the 
service at Sasoon Hospital in Poona, _ hierarchy, but is held by true spirit. In ¢ 
India. Then she learned that a com- A few months ago, Cardinal Gracias 
pletely paralyzed mother of five chil- _ blessed the marriage of the wing com- 
dren had been abandoned by her mander and Miss Sue Ryder. She has 
husband. The sick woman lay outside. been his indefatigable collaborator. 
without hope of being admitted. She succeeded in penetrating Poland, 

Miss Noris got in touch with Wing — breaking the ice of Communist bu- 0° 
Commander Leonard Cheshire. He reaucracy. Through charity she found st 
established a hospital in a tent. in the _ belief in the Catholic Church. the o 
center of the city; the first patient was “Two can work better than one,” {the | 
the paralyzed mother. A group of commented Leonard, smiling. calles 
young Jesuit missioners went to help. Leonard Cheshire has an extraordi- J "me, 
In these priests and students of the nary gift for persuading people; his Mary 
University de Nobili, Cheshire was exuberance is contagious. Every ob- ish, 9 
able to recognize a group of sympa- _ stacle yields before the enormity of his them 
thizers. The bishop offered land for a love for the needy. This began when To 
“widows’ home.” Mr. Slim came from _ the clock of his B29 marked a new and deser 
Bombay, with a Parsi’s jeep, to help. _ terrible era for the human family. 98 std 

It is ¢ 

““Oh! My aching head!” That's just what an earthquake in Guate- est pi 

mala gave to Father Gerbermann, the regional superior, as he counted McC; 

the fallen roofs of ten churches! For the time being, Maryknollers and Th 
their Indian parishioners are willing to have Mass under the warm, blue in th 
skies; but in a few months, tropical rains will storm across Central have 

America. Want to buy a new roof? If not the entire thing, then how heads 

about a few shingles? water 
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Ina Peruvian desert, an army of the poor 


attempt to build a new and more secure life. 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


N CHRISTMAS Eve, 
0 squatters moved into the desert on 
the outskirts of Lima, Peru, and erected 
the tent city pictured above. They 
called it the “City of God.” At that 
time, Father John Lawler, 
Maryknoll’s Saint Rose of Lima Par- 
ish, went to the squatters and offered 
them spiritual aid. 

Today the City of God is still in the 
desert. The original tents and huts 
have turned into brick and adobe 
houses with governmental assistance. 
Itis also the site of Maryknoll’s new- 
est parish in Peru. Father William R. 
McCarthy, of Connecticut, is pastor. 

There are fifteen hundred families 
inthe City of God. Although they 
have permanent shelters over their 
heads, they have no light, very little 
water. A third of the workers are un- 
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1954, an army of 


pastor of 


employed. Those who are working have 
the most menial jobs. In a survey, 
Father McCarthy found one hundred 
and two cases of tuberculosis among 
fifty-seven families. There is a govern- 
ment dispensary but it has few drugs, 
ndne for the cure of tuberculosis. 

Father McCarthy found another 
family of thirty-one people. all living 
in a single house. Ten were infected 
with tuberculosis. The family had avail- 
able two dollars and sixty cents a day 
for food, or about eight and a half 
cents a day per person. 

Father McCarthy has-no church or 
rectory. He can expect little help from 
his people because of their poverty. 
He reports that they are rich, however, 
in their faith. They named their city 
after God, and finally persuaded 
priest to live among them. 
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Father McCarthy spends 
a great deal of time 
surveying his parish 
and meeting his people. 


Father personally 


passes out a daily 
ration of powdered milk 
to poor parishioners. 





Pas eee ae 


The City of God in its early days 
was a collection of tents and huts. 


IN AN ATTEMPT to make his people 
more resistant to disease, Father 
McCarthy has begun a program of re- 
ef. Powdered milk. donated by the 
people of the United States through 
Catholic Relief Services. is distributed 
daily. Other surplus American foods 
are also given out, as is clothing. 
Despite their poverty, the people are 
determined to get a church built. Re- 
cently they took up a collection. The 
‘contents of five battered oil cans, used 
#0 gather the donations, totaled nine 
Wollars and thirty cents in terms of 
American money. an 


Ratholic Relief Services has sent 
Uigently needed supplies to the city. 








@ OUR RECIPES this month come to us 
mainly from mission areas in the 
Pacific. The banana, pineapple, bread- 
fruit, mango, and coconut furnish the 
chief food for the people of the Pa- 
cific islands. These fruits, in season, 
are relatively easy to obtain. Why 
not try some of the following recipes 
on your own family? Perhaps the 
members will decide that you, too, 
have a way with fruit. 


Fried Bananas (Micronesia) 


6 large, ripe bananas 

2 to 4 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 

6 tablespoons brown sugar 

dash of salt 

4 tablespoons lemon or lime juice 

4 tablespoons orange juice 


Peel and cut bananas into halves, 
lengthwise. In pan, fry in shortening 
until lightly browned. Add sugar and 
fruit juices. Cover and simmer until 
bananas are soft. Serve hot as a vege- 
table. (Very good with ham or fried 
chicken.) 
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A Way with Fruit 
Island Casserole (Yap Island) 


1 small ripe breadfruit 

1 #2 can stewed tomatoes 
6 slices bacon 

salt and pepper to taste 

' cup grated cheese 


Peel small breadfruit and cut into one- 
inch cubes. Sauté bacon in pan until 
brown and crisp. Drain bacon on piece 
of absorbent paper toweling and break 
into small pieces. Then arrange bread- 
fruit, bacon and stewed tomatoes in al- 
ternate layers in casserole. Flavor with 
salt and pepper to taste and sprinkle 
the grated cheese over all. Put casserole 
in oven and bake at 350° for one hour. 
May be served hot as the main dish. 
Serves 6. 


Chinese Pineapple (Formosa) 


Cut one fresh pineapple into 1”-thick 
slices. Place in buttered casserole that 
has been sprinkled with brown sugar. 
Into each slice of pineapple stick cloves, 
or sprinkle with grated ginger. Then 
sprinkle with brown sugar. Place under 
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broiler or in oven, until sugar is well 
melted. Broil or bake slowly. Top with 


whipped cream and serve as dessert or 


with baked ham or pork. 


Pineapple Pudding (Micronesia) 


Cut a fresh pineapple into eight sec- 
tions. Place in baking pan and spill 
honey. about a tablespoon to each sec- 
tion of pineapple, over all. Let stand 
for half hour, and then broil until ten- 
der. Sprinkle generously with shredded 
coconut, marshmallows, or 
chopped nuts. (This makes an excellent 
addition to any barbecue because the 
pineapple can be grilled over an open 
fire, rather than broiled.) 


eut-up 


Breadfruit Chips (Yap Island) 


Peel and slice as thin as possible one 
small, green breadfruit. Fry slices in 
deep fat or shortening until crisp and 
brown. Sprinkle with salt. Serve. 


Chicken with Bananas (Africa) 


1 large chicken, disjointed 

2 medium-size onions, chopped 
3 tomatoes 

6 large bananas 

salt and pepper to taste 

4 teaspoon curry powder 

1 cup rice, cooked 


In saucepan simmer chicken with onion, 
tomato, salt, pepper, and curry powder, 
for about one hour. Slice bananas in 
2” pieces and add to chicken and sauce. 
Simmer until tender. Serve with rice. 
Serves 4-6. 
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Mango Pie (Caroline Islands) 


4 cups mangoes, sliced 
1 tbsp. flour 

4 cup brown sugar 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 


dash of salt 


Prepare dough for a two-crust pie. In a 
bowl add brown sugar, flour, lemon 
juice, and salt to sliced mangoes. Line 
pie pan with pastry (one crust) and 
pour in fruit mixture. Dot with butter 
and adjust top crust. Cut two or three 
vents to allow for escape of steam. Trim 
and seal edges; bake in 450° oven for 
10 minutes; then reduce heat to 350° 
for 1 hour. 


Breadfruit Balls (Yap Island) 


1 small, ripe breadfruit 

1 cup shredded coconut 

I thsp. butter or shortening 
milk 


Bake or boil breadfruit until tender. 
Mash. then beat, adding butter and a 
little milk until light and fluffy. Form 
into balls and roll in shredded coconut. 


Grilled Bananas (Micronesia) 


Use as many bananas as desired. Do 
not peel, but make a three-inch slit in 
the skin. Marinate in honey until honey 
slowly sinks into bananas. Let stand 
for about half an hour. Place bananas 
on a grill and cook slowly. (Delicious 
with grated cheese or shredded coco- 
nut.) an 
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LATEST NEWS ITEMS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 


Maryknoll adds another country to its list of missions with 
the acceptance of an area in El Salvador. This small Central 
American nation has one priest to every 8,100 Catholics. The 
new Maryknoll mission is located in the Santa Ana Diocese . 
Death has claimed a veteran Maryknoller, Father DONALD V. 
CHISHOLM. Father CHISHOLM worked in Korea until ill health 
forced his return to the United States. He was a graduate of 
Georgetown University and taught at Regis High School in New 
York City before entering Maryknoll. 


* * * 


Seven years ago, Father WILLIAM BOOTH arrived 
in Moscow after being held a prisoner of Korean 
Reds. There he met Father GEORGES BISSONNETTE, 
embassy chaplain in Moscow, who enabled Father 
BOOTH to say Mass for the first time since his 
arrest. The two men met again a few weeks ago, 
this time in Seoul, Korea. 


= * * 


At the request of CARDINAL AGAGANIAN, head of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, Maryknoll has 
assigned Father JOSEPH P. MEANEY to the post of Spiritual 
Director at the Pontifical Seminary of Propaganda Fide in Rome. 
This seminary trains young men from mission countries for the 
priesthood. Father MEANEY has served as Spiritual Director 
in a number of Maryknoll seminaries and was also a missioner 
in Peru. His hometown is Arlington, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


The Young Conquistador, a novel on the conquest 
of Mexico, by Father ALBERT J. NEVINS, published 
this month by Dodd, Mead . . . In preparation for 
Maryknoll's fiftieth anniversary next year: a new 
book on Maryknoll by GLENN KITTLER, and a biography 
of Bishop JAMES E. WALSH by RAY KERRISON. 


* * * 


CARDINAL CUSHING dedicated the Saint Rose of Lim Church in 
Lima, Peru. This modern parish was built from scratch by 
Father JOHN J. LAWLER, of New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Father JOHN J. CONSIDINE just back from Latin America where 
he has been surveying contributions that the new Latin 
America Bureau of NCWC can make to assist in strengthening 
the Church there. Father CONSIDINE has been released from 
his Maryknoll work to head up this important bureau. 

















Serra 
at 


Los 
Robles 


T an age when many men today are 
A thinking about retirement, Father 
Junipero Serra was conquering a new 
mission territory—California. Behind 


him were thirty-five years as a Fran- 
ciscan priest; fifteen spent in teaching 
philosophy, and nearly twenty in the 
missions of Mexico. 

Father Serra lived his motto, “Al- 
ways go forward—never turn back.” 
He was fifty-six years old, and lame, 
when he accompanied a Spanish ex- 
pedition to Upper California. Along 
the way, he fell in love with the In- 
dians. Even as he founded his first 
mission, at San Diego in 1769, he en- 
visioned a great chain of stations set 
up along the coast to Christianize sav- 
age tribes. 

Eventually, twenty-one missions 
were established beside “The King’s 
Highway.” Father Serra founded the 
first nine of them himself. The simple 
beginnings of San Antonio were typi- 
cal. From Monterey, Father Serra and 
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two other priests set out with Spanish 
soldiers for the Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains. They carried all the equipment 
needed for a new mission. At the base 
of the mountains, they found a large 
canyon thickly covered with oak trees. 
They called it Los Robles (The Oaks). 

Examining the area, Father Serra 
discovered a wide plain near a river. 
With a source of water, the site was 
perfect for a mission. After unloading 
the mules, the priests hung a set of 
bronze bells on the branch of a great 
oak tree. 

Tolling the bells, Father Serra 
shouted: “Come, pagan brothers. Come 
and receive the Gospel of Christ, 
which we are bringing to you. If I could 
only ring the bells so that they might 
be heard throughout the world!” 

It is this inspiring moment that 
Joseph Watson Little has captured on 
this month’s cover. With complete 
faith in God, Father Serra planted 
His Church in California. ae 
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Baptismal Robes. In TAIWAN the 
Sacrament of Baptism is bestowed be- 
fore the principal Mass. During the 
Mass each newly baptized is clothed in 
a simple, white garment symbolic of 
the first sacrament. Father needs 30 
garments of all sizes, costing a total of 
$30. How many will you provide? 


Altar Needs. A mission in AFRICA 
needs five sets of Mass vestments, at 
$50 each; one year’s supply of altar 
linens, at $25; and one set of candle- 
sticks, at $50. Can you, in your charity, 
take care of these needs? 


Catechism Charts are needed in 
CHILE. Teaching the doctrine is made 
considerably easier when the proper 
equipment is available to the instructor. 
A missioner requires one set of charts. 


The cost is $10. Will you? 


Man Power. Catechists are power- 
houses of activity in the development 
of souls for Christ. In JULI, PERU, 
fifty local catechists travel far and wide 
among the Indians teaching the word 
of God. Will you help to support one 
of these men for a month? Ten dollars 
will keep one for that period. 


Please send your check to: 
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Always in Heart, in Mind, in Sight. 
Classrooms, chapels, and meeting places 
should always display the crucifix. It 
symbolizes Our Lord’s passion. In 
PERU there is a great need for cruci- 
fixes—500 could be used; $1 will buy 
one. May we ask you for one? 


Sound Minds and Sound Bodies, is the 
goal of a priest in YUCATAN. He wants 
the youngsters in the parochial schools 
to engage in good, healthy sport. Two 
basketballs, at $14 each, and two volley 
balls, at $12 each, will set the play in 
motion. 


Highly Specialized Workers. That is 
a high-sounding title for a very humble 
worker for Christ: the catechist. It takes 
special know-how to be a catechist. It 
takes patience and fortitude, as well. In 
JAPAN, three are needed at a central 
mission. Costs $105 a month to pay 
them. Will you volunteer to offer your 
financial aid? 


Paneless Request. Our pre-minor sem- 
inary in JULI, PERU, is nearing com- 
pletion. Twenty-eight windows will be 
needed, at $7 each. Can we count on 
you for one or more windows? 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New York 
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Maryknoll Fathers : 
Maryknoll, New York Visit the Sick 
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HING SIN SANG was a Chinese of doubt- 

ful reputation. When Father Robert J. 
Cairns hired him as “Man Friday” for the 
mission on Sancian Island, friends warned 
the priest that he could only expect trouble. 
But Father Cairns paid no attention. “If I 
trust him,” the priest said, “Ching will repay 


me in kind.” 


The days passed. As 1941 drew toa close, 
war clouds appeared on the horizon. “If war 
comes, the Japanese will be after me,” Father 
Cairns told Ching. ‘Take yourself and your 


family into the hills for safety.” Ching sent 
his family away, but he himself remained 
with the priest. 


When the Japanese did come, Ching Sin 
Sang still refused to flee. He stood shoulder 
to shoulder with his priest-employer in the 
hour of danger; voluntarily accepted capture 
with him; and died with him, when the enemy 


soldiers tied up priest and catechist and 
threw their bodies into the China Sea. Thus 
did Ching Sin Sang repay the kindness of 
the American missioner who trusted him. 
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